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citizen and a public benefactor. When he shall be seated 
again upon his native soil, among his beavers, if Mr D'Israeli 
pleases, when he shall again apply to those subjects of strictly- 
native origin, in which his genius seems to take most delight, 
the force of his mature talent, and the lights of his long and va- 
ried experience, we think we may expect with reason a fourth 
series of publications, that shall surpass in value all the preced- 
ing ones, including even that, which he has now so honorably 
opened with the work before us. 



Art. VII. — A. Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
Two Volumes. By Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 288. Andover. Mark Newman. 1827. 

The volume before us is an elaborate and luminous critical 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is intended to 
prepare the way for the Commentary, contained in the second 
volume. The subject, even to the general reader, we have 
considered of sufficient importance, to devote a portion of our 
pages to its consideration. 

Who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews ? this is one of the 
inquiries on which Professor Stuart enters, with his usual ardor 
and diligence. He takes no superficial or partial view of the 
subject ; and after a most laborious examination of all the evi- 
dence in the case, he comes to the conclusion that the writer 
was the Apostle Paul. He exhibits the various points of an- 
cient testimony, and internal evidence ; and he meets the ob- 
jections of opponents with fairness and christian dignity. We 
hesitate not to pronounce his work the best defence of the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that can be found 
in the English, or in any other language. Hereafter, no one, 
we hope, who makes any pretensions to candor or to scholar- 
ship, will venture to reject the apostolic authority of this Epis- 
tle, without having read with care the profound discussion 
of it which is contained in the present volume. It is a light 
against which one cannot, with a good conscience, close his 
eyes. 
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The work indeed is adapted, not so much to popular use, as 
to the instruction and assistance of the learned. The nature 
of the investigations compelled the author to address those 
chiefly who are extensively versed in sacred literature and the 
principles of sacred criticism. But though such readers will 
the most easily feel the full force of the whole, yet others that 
are zealously seeking for the truth, need not be appalled. 
They will, without much difficulty, be able to follow him in the 
general scope of his arguments. And they will be willing, for 
the satisfaction of the more learned, to let the witnesses, that 
are summoned from distant ages and countries, appear in their 
own antique dress, and speak in their own language ; the rath- 
er, as a faithful interpretation of their testimony is also, for the 
most part, given in English. 

We proceed to lay before our readers a statement, as con- 
cise and simple as we can make it, of some of the principal 
facts and considerations which regard the authorship of this 
epistle. 

Pantamus, who flourished about A. D. 180, and was the 
principal of the Christian school at Alexandria in Egypt, is*the 
first writer, whose testimony on this subject has descended to 
us ; and he speaks of the epistle as being certainly Paul's, 
and endeavors to account for that apostle's not having pre- 
fixed to it his name. The remarks of Pantasnus were inserted 
in a work entitled Sketches, by his disciple and successor, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. The work, as a whole, is now lost; but 
an extract, embracing what was cited by Clement, from Pan- 
taenus, is preserved by Eusebius, in his ' Ecclesiastical History,' 
(b. vi. ch. 14.) This fragment, which has so narrowly escap- 
ed the ravages of time, shows unequivocally, that Pantaenus 
regarded it as an established point, that the epistle proceeded 
from Paul. 

Clement of Alexandria became the successor of Pantaenus, 
near the close of the second century. He had travelled in 
Greece, in Italy, in the East, and in Egypt; and bespeaks 
most highly of Pantaenus. He says, ' he was, indeed, a Sicil- 
ian bee, that had gathered flowers from the prophetic and 
apostolic meadows ; and he filled the minds of his hearers with 
pure knowledge.' * 

Clement, with his extensive reading, and his personal know- 

* See his ' Stromata,' p. 274, or Lardner's ' Credibility,' vol. I. p. 393. 
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ledge of the state of opinions in various countries, could not 
well have been ignorant of the general usages and sentiments 
of the churches, respecting the books that were received as of 
apostolical authority. His testimony, like that of Pantaenus, 
is preserved by Eusebius. This writer, in his ' Ecclesiastical 
History ' (b. vi. ch. 14.), says ; ' In his book, Clement affirms 
that Paul is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.' 

Origen, who was the successor of Clement at Alexandria, 
and distinguished as a critic and as a man of much general 
learning, about A. D. 220, is the next witness to be examined. 
His most explicit testimony is preserved by Eusebius, who says, 
(Eccles. Hist. b. vi. ch. 25.) ' In respect to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Origen decides thus in his Homilies upon it ; " The 
character of the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews has not the 
unpolished cast of the apostle's language, who professes him- 
self to be a man unlearned in speech, that is, in phraseology. 
Besides, this epistle, in the texture of its style, is more con- 
formed to the Greek idiom ; as every one must confess, who is 
able to distinguish differences of style. Moreover, the ideas 
in this epistle are admirable, and not inferior to those which are 
confessedly apostolic; and this every one must concede is 
true, who has attentively read the writings of the apostles." 
A little farther on he adds, " If I were to give my opinion, I 
should say, the phraseology and the texture belong to some 
one relating the apostle's sentiments, and, as it were, comment- 
ing on the words of his master. If any [or whatever] church 
therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let it receive com- 
mendation on account of this ; for it is not without reason that 
the ancients have handed it down as being of Paul. But who 
committed the epistle to writing, God only knows with certain- 
ty ; the report, however, which has reached us, is, that some 
affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome ; and some, 
by Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts." ' 

With this important passage our readers will be pleased to 
connect the following reflections. 

' (1) It is plain, that Origen felt the force of objections against 
the authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the 
epistle ; and, to meet them, he supposes it to have been for sub- 
stance delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned 
down by some one who used his own diction, commenting, as it 
were, on the words of his master. In this way, the sentiments are 
regarded as apostolic and authoritative ; while the diction is con- 
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sidered as arising from one not an apostle ; and thus the full credit 
of the epistle is maintained, while the objection to this credit, 
drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently removed. 

' (2.) It. should be noted, that Origen does not say whether the 
objections against the Epistle to the Hebrews, being the production 
of Paul, arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of oth- 
ers. Most probably from both sources. He appears to have had 
a full conviction, that there was a diversity of style in it ; and to 
remove the difficulty about the credit of the epistle, which arose 
in his mind from this circumstance, he resorted to the supposition 
just mentioned. We can have no reasonable doubt, that, at this 
time, there were some who alleged that this epistle did not come 
from the hand of Paul ; as Pantsnus and Clement had, before 
this, made an effort to remove objections against it. 

' (3.) The very manner in which Origen attempts to remove ob- 
jections, shows that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of 
the epistle. " The thoughts," he avers, " are apostolic, and wor- 
thy of an apostle ; but the diction is derived from another." And 
when he says, " It is not without reason that the ancients have 
handed it down as belonging to Paul ; " and then adds, " but who 
wrote it, God only knows with certainty, some attributing it to 
Luke, and some to Clement;" nothing can be plainer than that 
he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be uncertain, who 
penned it, i. e. reduced it to writing ; for he had just asserted that 
the thoughts were suggested by an apostle, while the diction arose 
from him who reduced them to writing. To suppose (as has been 
supposed), that Origen means to assert that God only knows from 
whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author was 
in this sense, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted 
himself, in the same paragraph. Therefore, 

' (4.) When Origen says, that some attribute it to Luke, and 
some to Clement ; the probability clearly is (from the connexion 
in which this stands), that he means to say, " Some attribute the 
penning or writing of it down to the one or the other of these per- 
sons." If this be so (and it appears to be plain that it is), it only 
serves to show that Origen did not consider the tradition about 
Luke and Clement as well established ; and especially so, as the 
traditionary reports were not agreed respecting the amanuensis or 
recorder of the epistle.' pp. 105, 106. 

That the interpretation here given is correct, and that Ori- 
gen regarded Paul as, in reality, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is evident from other passages in his writings. 

' In his commentary on John (n. p. 18. ed. Huet.) he remarks, 
" According to this the apostle says," and then quotes Heb. v. 12. 
That by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same 

vol. xxvin. — no. 62. 18 
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commentary clearly show. For example, " In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the same Paul says," p. 56 ; again, "Paul in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews," p. 162. In his book against Celsus, he says, 

" For it is written by Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians, 

and the same apostle says ; " and then he quotes Heb. v. 12. * In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews, as an 
epistle of the same apostle who wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians.t 
In a homily preserved in a Latin translation, he says, "Paul him- 
self, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the Hebrews, says ; " 
and then he quotes Heb. xii. 18, 22, 23.' p. 109. 

The opinion at Alexandria concerning this epistle, continued 
always substantially the same, as we have seen it in the fore- 
going authorities. 

Leaving Egypt, we next inquire what is the testimony of the 
Eastern churches. Justin Martyr, who was a native of Sa- 
maria, and who, in the meridian of life, came to Rome, and 
afterwards distinguished himself by his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew, and by his Apologies or Defences of the Christians, 
alludes manifestly to this epistle ; and he alludes to it as he 
would to an authoritative book, about A. D. 140. % 

Methodius, who presided over the church at Olympus, in 
Lycia, and afterwards at Tyre, about A. D. 290, very clearly 
alludes to this epistle, when he speaks of a race set before us, 
' according to the teacher Paul,' and of the Jewish law as fig- 
urative of things to come, ' according to the apostle.' § 

Pamphilus, about A. D. 294, a learned presbyter or elder 
of the church at Cesarea, doubtless regarded the epistle as 
Paul's ; for in a manuscript which he wrote with his own hand, 
and deposited in the library of Cesarea, he places the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the midst of the other epistles of Paul. 
The order is this ; to the Romans ; the first and the second to 
the Corinthians ; to the Galatians ; to the Ephesians ; to the 
Philippians ; to the Colossians ; the first and the second to the 
Thessalonians ; to the Hebrews ; the first and the second trj 
Timothy; to Titus; to Philemon. ]| 

Eusebius of Cesarea, about A. D. 315, the well known ec- 
clesiastical historian, was unwearied in his investigations con- 

* Contra Cels. p. 482. ed. Bened. 
f De Oratione. I. p. 250. ed. Bened. 
| See Lardner's ' Credibility,' 4to. vol. I. p. 347. 
§ See Heb. xii. 1, x. 1, and Lardner's remarks ; ' Credibility,' vol. II. 
p. J06. 
11 See Lardner's ' Credibility,' vol. II. p. 121. 
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cerning the canon of sacred Scripture. He asserts (b. in. ch. 
3.) ' Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul's ; although 
it is proper to be known that some have rejected that which 
was written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, 
that it is spoken against, as not belonging to Paul.' In ch. 25, 
he reckons among the books acknowledged, (that is, by gener- 
al consent), the epistles of Paul. Among these he must have 
included the Epistle to the Hebrews ; for when he particulariz- 
es the books that were contradicted or called in question, he 
says nothing of this epistle. In ch. 38, after speaking of Clem- 
ent of Rome, as having made free use of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he proceeds ; ' Wherefore, not without reason this 
epistle is reckoned among the writings of Paul. For when 
Paul had written to the Hebrews,' &c. 

Eusebius was conducted to the firm conviction that the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews belongs to Paul, though he knew well what 
was said against it in the western part of the Roman empire. 
For (b. vi. ch. 20.) he himself states, that ' Caius, in a dispute 
against Proclus, held, at Rome in the time of Zephyrinus,' about 
A. D. 212, 'blames the temerity and audacity of his oppo- 
nents in composing new writings, and mentions only thirteen 
epistles of Paul, not numbering that which is inscribed to the 
Hebrews. Moreover, even to the present time, this epistle is 
reckoned by some of the Romans, as not belonging to Paul.' 

The opinion embraced by Eusebius is found to have been, 
and to have continued to be, altogether the prevalent one 
throughout all the East. Among all the distinguished writers 
in that vast region, not one has denied the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It remains to examine the testimony of the Western church- 
es. In the latter part, and near the close of the apostolic age, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, like the other sacred writings, was 
quoted by Clement of Rome. It was comprised, along with 
the other authoritative writings of the New Testament, in the 
old Latin version, which, doubtless, was made as early as the 
first half of the second century. But it seems probable that 
Irenseus, who was bishop of Lyons in France, and who wrote 
about A. D. 178, did not admit this epistle to be Paul's; and 
Hippolytus, a disciple of his, about A. D. 220, is said to have 
expressed the same opinion, in a work which he compiled from 
a work of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

In the fragments, published by Muratori, of an anonymous 
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author, who probably wrote near the close of the second cen- 
tury, a catalogue of sacred books is given. This catalogue 
does not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews ; nor does it con- 
tain those of Peter and James, and the third of John ; but it 
does contain some which are known to be apocryphal. Its tes- 
timony, therefore, cannot be of much weight. 

The assertion of Caius has been mentioned in connexion 
with the statement of Eusebius. 

Tertullian, about A. D. 200, says ; ' There is an epistle of 
Barnabas, inscribed to the Hebrews ; therefore by a man of 
such authority, that Paul placed him next to himself in respect 
to abstinence ; " Am I and Barnabas only without power to do 
this ? " ' 

Cyprian of Carthage, A. D. 248, speaking of the number 
seven, says ; ' The apostle Paul, who was mindful of this au- 
thorized and well known number, writes to seven churches.' 
But, manifestly, it cannot be inferred from this, with certainty, 
that Cyprian did not consider Paul to be the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; for this epistle has in it no such ad- 
dress at the beginning, as is found in his epistles to seven of the 
churches ; and therefore it might well be omitted in this fanci- 
ful illustration. The fact, however, that he has never quoted 
this epistle may be considered as making it probable that he 
was either ignorant of its existence, or not favorably impressed 
in regard to its authority. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, A. D. 251, does not quote 
this epistle in support of his peculiar sentiments in regard to 
such as had fallen away ; but his followers, the Novatians, about 
thirty years afterwards, are known to have admitted the epistle 
as canonical. It was received as Paul's by Hilary of Poictiers, 
about A. D. 351 ; by Lucifer at Cagliari, 354; by Victorinus, 
the rhetorician, at Rome, 360; by Ambrose, at Milan, 374 ; 
by Philaster at Brescia in Italy, 380, though he states that some 
were not of the same opinion ; by his successor Gaudentius, 
387 ; by Jerome, 392 ; by Rufinus, and by the council at 
Carthage, 397. * 

Jerome says, ' This is to be maintained, that this epistle which 
is inscribed to the Hebrews, is not only received by the church- 
es of the East as the aposde Paul's, but has been in past times, 

* Sunt autem canonicse Scripturse Pauli epistolte tredecem, 

ejusdem ad Hebreeos una. Can. 47. 
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by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek language ; although 
most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was the author.' * 
In another place he says, ' Which Epistle to the Hebrews 
all the Greeks receive, and some of the Latins.' f With this 
corresponds the testimony of Augustine, A. D. 400 ; ' The 
greater part say that it is Paul's ; but some deny it. ' J 

The substance of the various testimonies of the ancient 
churches and writers we have now laid before our readers ; 
and we see not how any can deny the correctness of the con- 
clusion to which Professor Stuart has come, that, so far as this 
kind of evidence is concerned, it preponderates decidedly and 
greatly in favor of ascribing the epistle to Paul. 

' In the Egyptian and Eastern churches,' he remarks, ' there were, 
it is probable, at a pretty early period, some who had doubts wheth- 
er Paul wrote the Epistie to the Hebrews ; but no considerable per- 
son or party is definitely known to us, who entertained these 
doubts ; and it is manifest, from Origen and Eusebius, that there 
was not, in that quarter, any important opposition to the general 

and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write it 

What Jerome avers, appears to be strictly true, namely, that by the 
churches of the East, and by all the ecclesiastical writers in the 
Greek language, it was received as the apostle Paul's. 

' In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed ; al- 
though the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be ad- 
duced, is not great. Yet the confessions of Jerome and Augus- 
tine leave no room to doubt the fact, that the predominant opinion 
of the western churches, in their time, was in the negative. In 
early times, we have seen that the case was different, when Clem- 
ent of Rome wrote his episde, and when the old Latin version 
was brought into circulation. What produced a change of opin- 
ion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty critical 
and literary records of those times afford us no means for tracing 
the history of it. But this is far from being a singular case. Ma- 
ny other changes in the opinions of the churches have taken place, 
which we are, for a similar reason, as little able to trace with any 
certainty or satisfaction.' pp. 129, 130. 

As illustrations of this remark, we might mention the change, 
which occurred extensively, at an early period, in regard to 
admission into the church, and the application of ordinances ; 
the multiplying of ceremonies ; and other departures from the 

* Epist. ad Dardanum. 
f Epist. ad Evagrium. 
t De Civitate Dei. xvi. 22. 
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manifest usages of the apostolic age. It may be impossible, at 
this late day, to tell how an error in respect to some of these 
subjects came to be introduced and cherished. To abandon 
it, we need only to know that it is an error. But in regard to 
many of the changes now alluded to, as well as to the one 
concerning the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we think that an account may be given which will go far to- 
wards satisfying the curiosity of the inquirer. Professor Stu- 
art has himself mentioned the zealous disputes at Rgme against 
the Montanists, as being probably a cause of this change. 

' The Montanists strenuously opposed receiving again into the 
bosom of the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make 
defection from the christian faith. The .passages in Heb. vi. 4-8, 
and x. 26-31, at least seem strongly to favor the views which they 
maintained. The church at Rqme carried the dispute against the 
Montanists very high ; and Ernesti and many other critics have 
been led to believe that the Epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately 
rejected by them, because the Montanists relied on it as their 
main support. As a matter of fact, this cannot be supported by 
direct historical evidence. But in the absence of all testimony in 
respect to this subject, it must be allowed as not improbable, that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews may have, in this way, become obnox- 
ious to the Romish church. Many such instances might be pro- 
duced from the history of the church. The Ebionites, the Mani- 
cheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern sects, have re- 
jected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it stood oppos- 
ed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by many 
of the ancient churches, on account of their opposition to the 
Chiliasts, who made so much use of it. And who' does not know 
that Luther himself rejected the Epistle of James, because he 
viewed it as thwarting his favorite notions of justification J .... 
It cannot be at all strange, then, that the Romish church, exceed- 
ingly embittered by the dispute with the Montanists, should have 
gradually come to call in question the apostolic origin of our epis- 
tle ; because it was, to their adversaries, a favorite source of ap- 
peal, and because (unlike Paul's other epistles) it was anonymous.' 
pp. 130, 131. 

The more we have examined the subject, the more have we 
been convinced, that if ' this cannot be established by direct his- 
torical evidence,' it will, nevertheless, be found to be probable 
in the very highest degree. 

Philaster, bishop of Brescia in Italy, A. D. 380, acknow- 
ledges in his work concerning Heresies, that one of the reasons 
of this epistle's not being generally read in public as Paul's, 
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was its being considered as favorable to the opinions of the 
Novatians, or successors of the Montanists. He says, ' There 
are others also, who do not allow the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
be his ; but say it is either an epistle of Barnabas the apostle, 
or of Clement, bishop of Rome ; but others say it is an epis- 
tle of Luke the evangelist But in the church are read 

to the people his thirteen epistles only, and that to the Hebrews 
sometimes ; and because in this [the author] has written in a 
rhetorical manner, with a persuasive style, they think it not to 
be that apostle's ; and it is not read, because also he says in it 
that Christ was made ; moreover, this is equally on account of 
the Novations concerning repentance.' * 

This frank acknowledgment of Philaster makes it cease to 
be a wonder, that Cyprian, who contended for receiving again 
such as had fallen away, should be so silent in regard to this 
epistle. 

There was extant in the time of Eusebius, f a little work of 
Irenaeus, entitled, Concerning Various Discourses, ' in which he 
makes mention of the Epistle to the Hebrews,' and quotes some 
passages. But whether he named the author or not, and 
whether he quoted it as authoritative or not, we are uninform- 
ed. It is remarkable, however, that in his books against Here- 
sies, he has avoided the use of it, so that scarcely a trace of 
his having read it can be found. How shall this be accounted 
for? 

Irenaeus was closely connected, in various ways, with the 
Western or Romish church ; and this church was warmly en- 
gaged in a contest with the Montanists. His work against 
Heresies was written partly in the latter years of Eleutherus, 
bishop of Rome, who died A. D. 192, and partly in the time 
of his successor Victor. The Montanists, for their principle 
that none who had apostatized should be received again into 
the church, relied greatly on the passages that have been refer- 
red to in the Epistle to the Hebrews. That here was one of 
their main proofs, is evident from the manner in which Jerome 
speaks of Montanus and Novatus in connexion with Heb. vi. 
4, 5. J And Epiphanius, speaking of substantially the same 
people, under the sarcastic name of the Pure, represents a mis- 

* Phil, de Huer. cap. 89. 

t See his Eccles. Hist.b. V. ch. 27. 

| Heb. vi. 4, 5. Lib. II. adv. Jovinian. rt. 3. 
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taken view of the same passage as the source of their error. * 
Theodoret also censures them for perverting this passage. He 
says, they employ these words as weapons against the truth, f 
And he, like the other writers of the East, disarms them of 
these weapons, by explaining the passage, and showing that in 
fact it does not support the doctrine which it has been employed 
to support. 

But in the West, at Rome, the opposers of the Montanists 
seem not to have relied on this resort to interpretation. They 
were not so well skilled in the original Greek as the eastern 
writers 5 but they generally used a Latin translation; and, in 
any case, it is evident that the most obvious import of the words 
must have given them great difficulty. Tbey knew not well 
how to avoid the force of the argument, if they admitted the 
epistle to be Paul's. We have already adverted to the vehe- 
ment language of Caius relative to this subject, about A. D. 
212. On what occasion was it that he so indignantly denied 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? It was in a 
theological controversy. With whom ? With Proclus, a patron 
of the Montanist heresy. 

Tertullian did not become a Montanist till just after the close 
of the second century. He lived at least twenty or thirty 
years after this event. And there is no proof that it was till 
after the dispute of Caius with Proclus that he wrote the work 
in which he defends the Montanist doctrine, with great zeal and 
ingenuity, from the passage which has so often been named, 
Heb. vi. 1—8. But, as we have already mentioned, he speaks 
of it as having been written by Barnabas. Why, it may be 
asked, did he not ascribe it directly to Paul ? Obviously be- 
cause he knew that they, against whom he was arguing, would 
not admit it to be Paul's. They had for many years been 
pressed and harassed with the argument, till, as the epistle had 
no name prefixed to it, and the sentiment, in this instance, 
seemed to them inadmissible, they had concluded it could not 
be Paul's ; and in the heat and rancor of dispute, they were 
unwilling to concede to an opponent what they were not clear- 
ly obliged to concede. In reasoning with them, Tertullian, if 
he meant to produce conviction, must argue from premises 
which they admitted. Besides, he had continued in the cath- 

* Hseres. LIX. de Cathar. 

t Comment, in Epist. ad Heb. c. vi. 
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olic church till he was more than forty years of age ; and his 
earliest opinion, in regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, was 
doubtless formed amidst the representations, unfavorable to the 
acknowledging of Paul as the author, which had grown out of 
the contest with the Montanists. And now, without altering his 
preconceived opinion on this point, he might come to adopt 
their leading sentiments. 

In the work alluded to, he says ; ' Yet I am willing, over 
and above, to superadd [to all the other arguments] the testi- 
mony also of a companion of the apostles, adapted to confirm 
with the next highest authority, the discipline established by 
the masters. For there is Barnabas's epistle inscribed to the 
Hebrews ; therefore by a man of such authority that Paul pla- 
ced him next to himself in respect to abstinence ; " Am I and 
Barnabas only without power to do this ? " ' He proceeds to re- 
mark, that this epistle is certainly more received among the 
churches than the apocryphal work called the ' Shepherd of 
Hernias,' which he considers as too lenient to such as fall into 
gross sins. And, after quoting Heb. vi. 1-8, he adds, ' He who 
learnt this from the apostles, and taught this with the apostles, 
never knew of a second repentance promised to the unchaste 
offender.' * 

Such was the state of the controversy. The Montanists 
urged the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Latins, 
pressed and vexed by the argument, refused to admit the au- 
thority of the epistle, as it had not the signature of Paul. And 
then the Montanists still urged it as certainly of the very next 
authority to that of the apostle. The Greeks were at a happy 
distance from the field of theological contest ; and, in every re- 
spect, they were better qualified than either of the Western 
parties, to form an impartial judgment. What now was their 
judgment ? It was, that the epistle is PauVs ; but that the 
JMcmtanists and their successors did not rightly interpret the 
passage. And at length, after the pressure of circumstances 
had ceased, after the storm of controversy had passed away, 
this judgment was acquiesced in and adopted by the Western 
churches themselves ; and they, in the council at Carthage, in 
the year 397, as we have already mentioned, restored the epistle 
to the rank which had been constantly claimed for it by the 
great body of the Greek or Oriental Christians. 

*DePudiciti&,c.20. 
vol. xxviii. — no. 62. 19 
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Here it ought to be borne in mind, that not one who rejected 
this epistle, so far as we know, produced any historical witness- 
es or attestations against its being Paul's, or in favor of its be- 
ing any other author's. Instead of making reference to the 
testimony of the early churches, as was usual and requisite in 
settling questions of this nature, the impugners of the epistle 
opposed it only on the ground of its form and character. It 
exhibited not the name of the writer, contrary to the custom of 
Paul. It was, they said, written with more elegance of dic- 
tion than belonged to him ; or it was only a translation ; or it 
contained sentiments that must not be admitted ; or it referred 
to sayings of the prophets that cannot be found. 

Such were the principal objections. None were drawn from 
the documents left by the ancient writers ; and no appeal was 
made to the earliest testimony of the churches ; sources of in- 
formation, which would not have been omitted, had they been 
unfavorable to the reception of the epistle as Paul's. The his- 
torical evidence, then, which has been mentioned in its favor, 
remains unaffected. It was not met and counterbalanced hy 
opposing historical evidence, but only by critical considerations. 
And, obviously, we at the present day possess more ample 
means of judging correctly in regard to these, than were possess- 
ed by the opposers of the Montanists in the Latin church. We 
have the epistle itself, and all the other writings of the apostle 
with which it was ever brought into comparison. 

Near the close of the epistle, the author has mentioned cir- 
cumstances, which must have presented him as the apostle 
Paul to the minds of those who had any acquaintance with his 
situation. He promises to come with Timothy, his well known 
pupil and helper, and one who had been with him in his con- 
finement at Rome. He speaks of him as set at liberty, or 
rather, as sent away, doubtless on some service such as Timo- 
thy was ig the habit of performing for the apostle. He says, 
' They of Italy salute you '; and so Paul, writing at Ephesus, the 
capital of another country, says to the Corinthians, 'The church- 
es of Asia salute you.' They who had known his circumstan- 
ces would readily recognise the communication as coming from 
Paid ; and, besides, they could easily ascertain any desirable 
additional facts from the messenger by whom it was borne. 

Still it may be asked, Whence did the Epistle to the Hebrews 
derive the character of its diction ? alleged to be different from 
that of Paul's epistles by those who deny that it was written by 
him. 
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In the writings of Paul there prevails indeed the same spirit, 
but not entirely the same tone. In the communications ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians, we hear the injured teacher, in the 
consciousness of his worth and his services, with a circum- 
spective glance, and with benevolence, earnestness, and prompt- 
itude ; in the Epistle to the Romans, the learned and dignified 
counsellor ; in that to the Galatians, the language of paternal 
superiority addressed to an unpolished people. How different 
is the tone of the apostle to the Romans from that which he 
uses to the Galatians upon a very similar subject. His Epistle 
to the Ephesians has a peculiarly solemn air of deep-toned pi- 
ety ; that to the Philippians is distinguished for affection and 
friendly dignity ; that to the Hebrews, for elegance, and for 
elevation of spirit. The circumstances in'which he was, espe- 
cially the relations in which he stood to the churches, clearly 
exhibit themselves in each of his communications. 

Do we contemplate him in his relation to the Christians of 
Palestine ? He was no teacher nor father of their societies. 
He could not, therefore, adopt that tone which it was natural 
for him to use in addressing the churches, which he himself had 
planted, and cherished, and reared. 

Do we look at his own situation ? We can perceive why his 
letter to the Hebrews is distinguished by a pleasing and cour- 
teous style ; why it begins in an oratorical manner, and through- 
out has the structure of a work of eloquence. At this time 
joyful in possessing anew, or in the near anticipation of possess- 
ing anew, his life and his liberty, he reflects not a little of the 
buoyant feeling upon the composition of the epistle. He had, 
during his long confinement, as well as previously, been brought 
into the company of persons of taste and high station, and he 
was obliged, to be his own pleader. On these occasions, so 
far as they are recorded, we see him acquitting himself in such 
a manner as shows how easily he could adapt his style to his 
circumstances ; and, for aught' we know, he might, by frequent 
practice, have increased the facility with which he could make 
a neat and persuasive appeal. 

Do we view the object which engaged him, namely, to weak- 
en the impression of the pompous temple service in Palestine, 
of the solemn offerings, and splendid feasts, by showing that 
Christianity contains all this, not in an outward and perishing 
form, but in spirit and in the highest perfection, and thus to pre- 
vent apostacy ? The elevated nature of the subject leads him to 
the tone of the treatise or address. 
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If we extend our view to the whole of the contents, they re- 
quired a higher tone than usual. The author, in the beginning, 
speaks of Jesus as the shining forth of Deity ; of his height above 
angels, and above the whole creation. Then he proceeds to 
speak of the founder of Judaism, of Moses and his institutes for 
the founding of a religious state ; then of the high-priesthood, 
and of all that makes religion splendid externally, and dear for 
the consolation it brings to the heart. He speaks of everything 
that was regarded by the Jew as most elevated ; and he shows 
that, for each object of this kind, there was something still more 
elevated in Christianity. 

Paul could not, in the choice of his manner, have exercised 
the sound judgment for which he is so much distinguished, if he 
had adopted any other than an elevated mode of representa- 
tion ; a mode which, manifestly, demands some special atten- 
tion to the language. And what is there to prevent the suppo- 
sition that he availed himself of the skill of Luke, or of some 
other literary friend, in preparing the epistle ? He often em- 
ployed an amanuensis ; and Luke was at this time so high in 
the confidence of the apostle, , that we can easily conceive of 
his being invited to assist in polishing the style, had Paul need- 
ed any such assistance. 

The language is Paul's ; but it is his more elevated lan- 
guage, to which he was led by his situation, and his subject, 
and the nature of the human mind. 

From his labors abroad he went to Jerusalem, at a time when 
the teachers of Christianity had to bear long and struggle hard 
with Jewish prejudices. The thousands even of believing 
Jews in that city, and, it is probable, in Palestine generally, 
were ' all zealous of the law.' Report had represented him 
as a decided innovator and the opposer of Moses, and had ex- 
cited general displeasure. He was seized in a riot, conveyed 
to Cesarea, and kept in custody, till he was brought to Rome, 
in order there to receive his trial. At length he was acquitted. 
His character in civil life was no longer doubtful ; and it was a 
fruit of his acquittal that now he might speak of his doctrine 
again to those who had before viewed it as presumptuous and 
meriting punishment. Christianity in Palestine had before it a 
perilous crisis. He assumed his former energy, and sought to 
meet the increasing evil, to strengthen the wavering, and to en- 
courage the faithful. 

It was a most difficult task that he undertook. He might 
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easily have stirred up the old complaints against himself, had he 
in the very outset, and in a direct manner, asserted the useless- 
ness of the Jewish rites. And then, considering the impres- 
sions of his readers, it was necessary to take care lest he should 
bring upon himself their disgust for ever, and hasten the step 
which he wished to prevent. He departed not a moment from 
his convictions and his former doctrine ; and yet he yielded to 
the Jewish Christians everything that they demanded. They 
might desire offerings and days of atonement, sacrifices, and 
altars, and high-priests. He so little questioned the rightful- 
ness of their demands, that he seemed to consent to every 
thing ; but, on the other hand, he showed that they already 
possessed all in the religion of Christ ; that Christianity, indeed, 
was the consummation of all that was excellent and glorious in 
Judaism. 

Here can we fail to recognise the discreet manner, as well 
as the sentiments of Paul, who, with a conscientious regard to 
truth, it is well known, was accustomed to adapt his addresses 
most skilfully to the characters of all men ? * 

The internal evidence that the epistle is Paul's, is very natu- 
rally divided into two kinds, that which arises from the circum- 
stances which it mentions or adverts to, and that which arises 
from its style and manner. But our limits do not permit us to 
touch this most important and satisfactory part of the discus- 
sion. We have only to request that our readers look at the 
evidence which Professor Stuart has presented, and that they 
examine and judge for themselves before they reject his conclu- 
sion. After dismissing this topic, he next proceeds to a mi- 
nute and laborious examination of objections by Bertholdt, 
Schulz, and others. These he meets fairly and fully ; and he 
proves them to be groundless. We cannot now enter this field 
of controversy. But we may be permitted to mention, as spe- 
cially deserving the thanks of all the friends of patient investi- 
gation, his comparison of the objections made against the gen- 
uineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those which may 
be made against the First Epistle to the Corinthians, one of the 
well known and acknowledged writings of Paul ; a comparison 
which exhibits, in the clearest manner, the utter insufficiency 

* See Hug's Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
Zweyter Theil. § 135. u. s. w., where a similar representation may be 
found. 
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of objections, which have been urged most confidently by 
critics, whose opinions we have been accustomed to respect. 

The subject of this article we must now dismiss. It is one 
in which every considerate reader of the Scriptures and of 
literary history must feel a lively interest ; and the work which 
we have been reviewing, is no ordinary production. It will 
stand a monument of distinguished industry, and of honest and 
successful inquiry after truth, when the author shall have ceas- 
ed from his labors, and when critics who are now unborn shall 
look back upon the controversies of the present generation. 
We hope, indeed, we doubt not, that the work of Professor 
Stuart will be translated into the language of Germany, and 
will have in that country, as well as in ours, and in England, a 
wide and salutary influence. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, Professor Stuart 
has published a second volume, containing a new version of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, a Commentary upon the same, and a 
series of essays, under the name of ' Excursuses,' on the more 
difficult and important passages. Our limits forbid the exten- 
sion of our remarks to this second volume ; which also, as 
covering ground, in some degree, controverted among the dif- 
ferent schools of interpreters, does not properly fall within the 
province of this journal. 



Art. VIII. — 1. The Present State of Hayti, with Remarks on 

its Agriculture, Commerce, Laios, Religion, Finances, and 

Population. By James Franklin. London. 1828. 

2. Histoire d'Hayti, depuis sa Decouverte, jusqu'en 1824. 

Par M. Charles Malo. Nouvelle Edition. Paris. ] 825. 

We place at the head of our article two late publications on 
the subject of Hayti, which are essentially different from each 
other in character and plan. M. Malo's work is an enlarged 
edition of a book first published several years ago, and profess- 
es to give a summary history of the island from the time of its 
discovery, down to the temporary suspension, in 1824, of the 
negotiations undertaken by Boyer for obtaining a recognition of 
its independence. It is compiled with much appearance of 



